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The Slow Start 

Mumprs were the first iaqpaiiHiffHt barrier to making my dream come true. 
Mumps eompunded by the excessive furstrations.s frustration was a normal way of 
life for noncombat men in the Army with a war to he won.x I res an in Army that 
clearly didn’t want me. It is difficult to imagine a soldier was had as many di c 
different assignments in as short a period of time. 

My African tour of duty didn’t lest long enough for the recollection of my 



forgotten french. It consisted of patrolling the town of Fleurus with sawoff 
shotguns tipped with l?-ineh bayonejs. The idea was to protect the townspeople 
from American soldiers, although the locals never understood that. They figured 



the bayonets were for the lederly residents and pointedly informed us of just 
how great a hazard they presented to the allied war effort. It was veiy wmhas 



embarrassing to the few of us who knew even a few words of french. 

When the Gomnmading General in Oran noticed members of the Military 
Police Detachment just ahead of us on the duty roster were drunk imagine that, 
a drunken soldier!- he wss so outraged they invaded Sicily instead of us and 
my 31 colleagues in limited Service end 1 brought a thousand Africa Korps men 
to Newport News, Ya. 
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We had overseas ffcsxx furloughs coming to us, even if our actual service 
that that 

was for only part of the three weeks we spent hh displaying our bayonets to elede 
elderly ladies, and telling otter soldiers "llaughty, naughty" when they indicated 
a desire to enter the one house in that village described as "Off Limits". The 
overseas furloughs were issued, but to the men stationed at Newport News. They 
got our fhrloughs and we got their guard duty, patrolling the vast expanse of 
warehouses each averaging about a quarter of a mile in length* 

2GC That we enjoyed less than the Army's full confidence wss revealled nightly, 
when as many of us as possible were replaced by dogs. 

By the time all our furloughs had been used up by other soldiers we 
were sent to TSG&5 Trenton, N.J. Here we were housed in a former school building 
local authorities had many years earlier ruled unsafe for children. We didn't 
stay there long enough, for the abandoned and condemned school was in many ways 
an ideal post, if you weren't going to fight the way. Duty consisted in protecting 
Trenton ageiist soldiers. Most ofnthe soldiers were from Ft. Dix, and they were 
so happy to be going someplace else they never gave any trouble. There were 
so many different kinds of USD’s that one of the major decisions we had to make 



was which of six different cuisine’s we 



chose for Sunday breakfast. Most of the 
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gentiles preferred bagels and lox at the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. Free 

Ass coffee was readily available 24 hours a day. The Polish Falcons had already 

established a wonderful tradition of hiding the military police patrolling that 

p8rt of town in a remote part of their restaurant and stationing their own guards* 

with their own warning system, so the on duty soldiers could be stuffed, Wree, 

with the excellent fish snd chips they served. Whether or not this admirable 

tradition shortened the war by a single day may beeontested, but there is no 

doubt that the Pdtlish Falcons applied themseives to it with a diligence that 

made clear this was their contribution to the War Effort. 

Possible one of their sons had sftvored the diet served in the former 

ip. their natsl tongue 

auditorium of the school. Perhaps a Polish soldier had eloquently described the 

monotony ot underwarmed hotdogs, limp canned baked beans and pickled onions and 

beets that were the most frequently offered courses. Hegerdless of how the 

custom got started, nightly the table opposite the door to the men’s room was 

reserved for the soldiers patrolling that area. Unless the barkeep sounded out, 

"Hey, Joe", which was to encourage the patrol to attend to the calls of nature, 

un- 

the fish end chips were interrupted, unexcelled snd in unlimited quantity* 
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Among the other stellar attributes of duty in the 717th. Military 

Police Battallion, Company A, stationed in that rat- dese'rted, abandoned 

school was its proximity to other desireable locations. The American Legion 

Post owned a house spe separated from the school by but one other house. The 

backyards weren't fenced end beer was a nickel e glass. The Pennsylvania 

Railroad Station was two long blocks away. Trains ran hourly - one hour to 
Washington and 

New York and three to my wife. Best of all, it was our battalion that 
patrolled the trains to see that all soldiers had passes. We, therefore, needed 

none. 

This was onother excellent tradition, firmly established by the social 
ostracism and physical re-education bestowed upon the solitary diligent 
sentry who, before my time, had committed the singular faux pas of asking 
a battalion-mate for his pass. Emily. Post was never as successful in popularizing 
her dicta. I was neg-r asked for the pass I wxx almost never had. Whenever I 

wasn’t on duty I wss home or in New York. 

But by the time we had established that "the school building wasn’t going to 

clatter around the ears of sleeping soldiers, the Army sent us to Whippany, N.J. 
Cur dialy contribution to the success of the Italian campaign was an apparent 
effort to learn whether or not the paved roads could survive the daily 
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attack by 200 pairs of feet, heavily pressed upon them in unison. The only 
other possibility was an experiment in civilian noise toleranee, for there 
were but two things we did: march on the highways and sing, if the expression is 

not to inappropriate, "I*ve Got Sizpense" and "L t ii Marlene". If any other 

purposes were served by our habitation of the windswept former GOG barracks, 

uninhabited from the mid-30s, die Army never so indicated to us. 

A few weeks 

Xhwxily after our arrival at Whippany, entirely unbeknown to us, the 
in England 

Army decided it needed a division of regulars who had been stationed in the 



Panama Canal Zone for Several years. At about the time the advance elements 
began embarking on the converted ^'reneh luxury liner that was to take them from 
New York City to England, the sanitation experts learne u the cookstoves were 



unfit for use. 






hastily 

fihen it finally dawned upon theft^tM* 2 



disembarked veterans that, they again 

after several years ottisde the United States, were about to be shipped overseas 

again without opportunity for a big binge in tie big s ity of visits with their 



families, depending upon their tastes, they mustered the most extensile yet 



bx®5 spontaneous dasx desertion in American military history. 

The word went out to pick them up on sight. As fast as each was apprehended, 
as though by preconceived plan, each told the military policemen this sad tale 
and almost without exception, none were apprehended. Among the few less sympathetic 
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military policemen tere was an epidemic of broken jaws and noses snd blackened 
eyes, injuries not characteristic of State-side service, even in war time* 

How the Army decides such matters is a mystery, but sane high official 
decided our company was just what it needed to restore a proper coneern for 
military discipline at Camp Shanks, the major motel for the New York Port of 
Embarkation. Early on the morning of the frigid last day of 1943, we entrueked* 

Upon arrival in New York we provided a human windbreak along the Hudson River until 
sometime after dark. We arrived at Camp Shanks five minutes before midnight New 
Year’s Eve. With the skill the Army has developed after years of assiduous 
application, sfter confining us to our barracks until reveille, so that duty 
rosters could be compiled and things like that, it issued each and every one of us 
an unsolicited and then totally useless partial pay. 

Never did military policemen hare less trouble with unruly or AWOL soldiers. 
As soon as the deserters had had their binge or seen their families, they rteurned, 
voluntarily, for the most pert. Some had managed to break Arms or legs during 
their celebrations, or to have them broken for them. Others had contracted 
infections diseases not normally passed from sildier to soldier. We had an 

entire, overcrowded ward that was under constant guard, the most loathed guard 
post at the Camp. All the prisonersxxxx-patients carried spirochetes or ghonococci. 
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I didn't get the mumps while guarding that ward, but it is part of the 

story. 

wrararriS The day before we left Whippany I had made one of my regular 

demands for the overseas furlough due me under Army regulations. Daily this 

unmet demand wss followed by my assignment to KP. Had we not been shipped to 

I 

Camp Shanks, without doubt it would have spnt the day in kitchen drudgery. But 
first sergeants have elephantine memories. first assignment at Gamp Shanks was 
as 8 traffic cop 8t the main gate. The snow was knee deep, covoys were entering 
or leaving continuously, and I didn't even get relieved for luneh. In the middle of 
the afternoon my injured lower back collapsed, me with it. 

The battallion doctor was properly horrified. He drew a rough parallel 
between the Hippocratic responsibilities of his calling with the obligations of 
a first seargeant for Hie welfare of his men, hut in less discceet language, and 
ordered that henceforth 1 be assigned to a "sitting-down" post. At that time we 

h8d but one, the more seriously insane ward at the hospital. 

For about a month that was just about the easiest military job 1 ever had. 

I sat at the only entrance to the ward, with Ihe key in my possession. When every- 
one else except the nurse on duty was asleep I*d bathe and shave. I never slept in 
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my bed, so it never required making. At the end of our 24-hour duty period I was 
the first man ready to make expeditious use -of his "24-hours off". Naturally, 
this riled the first sergeant* As soon *s the speeial venereal disease looked 
ward was set up he assigned me to it. 

■^is revenge was short. The Army learned its Panama veterans were no 
problem and that, anyway, we were not tough. So Ibey sent us to Jersey City, 

to replace civilians who were preparing for shipment equipment intended for the 
invasion of Prance. And about the time some Congressman wanted to know what 
soldiers were doing replacing civilians - his constituents - during wartime, 
out labor batt allion was hastily di solved. 

Fifty or tore of us were loaded onto a truck one day, delivered to a train, 
with tickets but without a commanding officer and with no one officially in charge 
We got off at the and of the line, again Newport News. But no body there was 
expecting us. While we were milling around at the station we elected the highest- 

ranking non-com among us, a buck sergeant, as out spokesman. 

He talked the Army into lending us an empty barracks until the.y could 
find out what had been intended for us and who, if anyone, wanted us. 

Of course, this took time. Having nothing to do was worse than the things 
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we he d had to do. Yet no one had authority over us. There was no one to give 
passes or even permission. to @p to the movies, or even to he siek. 

I had a compuslion to get out for a few days. The whole mess wss too 
depressing, especially in the middle of the worst war in history. Firday morning 
I decided to spend the weekend at home, only a few hundred miles away. Firday 
afternoon I Just walked out and hitchhiked to Washington. Saturday a ftr 
afternoon my wife and I drove to Hysttstown, where her mother and grandfather 
lived. Sunday afternoon, just before we returns d to Washington, her little 
nephew Frankie came for a brief visit. After a three-hour wait in line about 
midnight I caught the bus for Newport News. 

Shortly sfter 7 a.m. I was trudging past the long line of coal bunkers 

from which ships were b&Lng losded when I saw two large tractor-drawn vans 
wheeling out of the dirt street on which our borrowed barracks was located. The 
first one had its single door on the side of the van open and and ana was waving 

me toward it. 

"Heyi Jump onl" a voice eonr.anded. The order registered just in time for me 

barracks 

to do it. My "outfit" was shipping out. The other men had packed my bags. Again 



we were on our way 
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When the train stopped in Baltimore and we got off we knew approximately 



where we were going. It turned out to he another empty CCC camp, this one in 
suburban Dundalk, from which we trucked around Baltimore daily, guarding such 



military installations as the BS&O railroad yards and the docks* 

My familiarity with the kictchen was soon resumed as I again "bucked” 
for that overseas furlough. Only here it was worse, for in the frequent movings 



from unnecessary post to unneeded job my original overseas detachment had been 
scatterred. In the 20C-man company in Dandalk I was the only soldier who had been 

( u 

overseas. All the men were near home, coming from altimore and Vfeshington. The 
word "overseas" was the nastiest in their lexicon. I alternated my 24 hours on 



guard duty with kitchen police. 

Whwnxl xgnfc xzsscl ky zp axsti stent 

Why I was so persistent I don't know know. I could sneak home every other 
night and get away with it, althou^i my pass was good for only Baltimore. I seem 
to recall a nto notion that if I could spend & few days in Washington I might 
get myself assigned to a job that might have some connection with the war. But 
I never got to Washington before tie end of the work day. 

Tbe second Sunday after my visit to Hyattstown I began to feel punk. I was 

4 
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guarding an ammunition dock at Curtis Bay that week. Monday ,i after my 24-hour 
trick, r turned in sick call, ^aturslly, the first sergeanr and everyone else, in 
the orderly room considered this part of my catnap ign for my furlough. Undoubtedly 
a phone call proceeded me to the medics. The doctor spoke to me briefly and gave 
me a couple of white pills. On my return to the barrack I found I was right back 



on guard, without the requisite 24 hours off. 

The next day I was feeling more punk, and more tired. Again tie sick 

book, again two pills, and again right tack on guard duty. Tie only difference 

uninterrupted 

was in the wear. her, which was gettinf steadily worse. My third and 

stint on the end of that dock over the hesving Chesepeake was accompanied by 
winds of increasing velocity and penetrating power. x t was cold and raw, e-ven for 

March, and it was raining. 

Toward the end of my 72-hour stint I was so weak I could hardly stand and 
so sleepy I feared falling overboard. I found a little shsck and went inside to 
warm up. Soon I was sound asleep, and for all I knew the Kszis were about to 



blow up that dock and half of Baltimore with it. 

w Wake upl" I dimly heard a vpice commanding, but I didn’t do it until I 



was slapped around a bit. fortunately, or unfortunately, however my subsequent 
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career is evantaate d, the sergeant of my guard was Sam KLaus . He Had been 
with me at Shanks and knew of my bad back. 

"Now look, Sam, " I entreated him, "I’m sick, and I’ve been on for 72 



hours. 

"I know "he raid replied, "But fuCHBISSake dont fall asleep again." 

He never turned me in. They could have kiliid me legally if he had. That’s 
the prescribed penalty for sleeping on guard during a war. There wss no danger 
of my falling asleep again. Imwss just too scared. 

That day 1 wasn’t going to report sick. Instead I was going to see my 
family doctor. 



MJ departure was delayed by an order to report to the doctor for 
inn oculat ions . By this time I was probably the most imnunized soldier in the war, 
for my medical records never did catch up with me. 

Dutifully I rolled my sleeves mp. The doctor gBve me shots in both aims. 

In the course of so doing, he managed not to see my jaws. hours later my 
wife found me in bed when she go home from work. One look at my jowls and she 






phoned the doctor. I was asleep. He found no difficulty making a telephoned 
diagnosis, and he told her to tell me to stay off my feet. 
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Soon a Cadillac ambulance rolled up to our apratment house and I was 
on my way to Walter Reed Hospital, with nothing hu the clothes on my hack and 

a hook, and a bag of toilet articles my wife pressed upon me as 1 let. 

I rode to the Army’s top HBdical establishment in a Cadillse ambulsnee, 
the softest transportation the Army could rpovide. I was mindful of the injunct- 
ion to stay off my feet, although the reason bad not yet suggested itself. At 

the hospital admission's office I was directed to a ward more than a quarter of a 
mile away, and told to walk there.. After getting lost a couple of times I found 

the right building and climbed to the top floor. 

By this time I wss sick enough to be put in a private room, then a rarity 
in Army hospitals. Things got fuzzy with my escalating fever. I was siek enough to 
get away with smacking a colonel right on the button. It was an involuntary 
aet, an automatic reaction to his overly vigorous examination of the evidences 
of the orehitis into 'stiieh the mumps had degenerated. That’s what I had, Frankie’s 
mumps. And after 72 uninterrupted hours on guard duty, and on my feet - the 
worst thing in the world fbr a man with the mumps. - followed by the hike 
through the hospital grounds, the most tender parts of my anatemy were so 
monstrously enlarged that they were considered important enou#. for the 
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personal examination of a colonel, no less. 

"Oil, Colonel, I’m sorry - I didn't mean it - I didn’t know what I was 
do Mg" , I sought to assure him, visions of another firing sq.ua d tormenting my 
feberd mind. 

" I’m osrryo soldier," he replied, and in my murky thoughts the noose 

slipped from my neck. "I should have known how th ey hurt." 

He was a real niee guy, especially for a colonel, so I hope he never 
just 

personally knows how much the victims of ochiti orehitis can he pained hy 
on overly-vigorous examination. 

It was either a very good or a very had thing for me that a ssimiHi 
doetor as important as a colonel got interested in my ease. He prescribed close 
attention tor® and my lingering 103 degree fever, a minimum or eight ounces of 
liquid hourly, apparently to flush away the sxsbitisy mumps, and enough dope to 

dull ufoat feelings Ihe fever allowed to remain. 

"How come you dont sleep well with all that dope"? an orderly asked me 

about 3 o'clock DIE morning.*® be *as checking up on me. 

"The bed’s too soft" 

"Whaddya mean, after the battlefield?” 
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"No, I just can’t sleep on a soft bed, even one as far from soft as 



this one. Bad back.’ 



The next morning I g>t plsnks under the mattress, a real pleasure, and 



as soon a s my temperature was normal, a thorough teek examination. 



Nor the next three months the doctors wondered how I’d gotten in the Army, 



passed an overseas physical - unknown in Washington, the only prerequisite was 



a modest ambulatory capacity - and what in the world to do with me, 

medieal 

Sinally another very fine colonel eame my way* His name was so unusual I 



still recall it, Fred Gashay. He wss quite reasonable when % gave him an abrupt 



answer to his question, "What are we gp ing to do with you?” 



"Get me the hell out of here" had been my response, "There ought to be 



any number of things I can do to help with this damned war, I haven’t done 



much yet". 



With a little pride I added, "That’s the only reason I’m in the army". 



The next day someone in the personnel office sent ms for me. That very 



day I was interviewed by tie Military District of Washington, which sent me to 



the personnel office of O.S.S, 



If it hadn’t, been for the mumps, I’d never have gotten into O.S.S. Here 




I found not only an opportunity to help fight the war, hut found it exciting. 



And had that not happened I might bare been foreed to forget my dream of 



becoming a chicken farmer* 

Shortly after I sac was transferred to O.S.S. the Army decided to 
give me a medical discharge. At that time I would, had I not been in O.S.S., 
have rushed to tie country. But then you eould get no feedstuffs, none of the 
many necessities for raising chickens. Between this and my ignorance, had I 
made a start, I’d have fallen flat on my face so fsst I’d have returned to the 
city immediately. 



As it turned out, I didn’t buy our land until 1948 




